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MAJOR  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  IN  THE  DRY  EDIBLE 
BEAN  INDUSTRY 


By  Reed  K.  Pond,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  1 

Production  and  use  of  dry  edible  beans  have  been  increasing  almost 
steadily  in  the  United  States  since  the  early  1920’s.  Large  and  fairly 
distinct  agricultural  areas  have  become  more  dependent  on  returns 
from  their  dry  bean  crops  for  considerable  parts  of  their  cash  incomes. 

The  western  States,  in  particular,  in  recent  years  have  been  gaining 
in  relative  importance  in  the  dry  bean  industry.  Proportionately 
greater  increases  in  the  production  of  Baby  Lima  beans  in  California 
and  of  Great  Northern  beans  in  the  Idaho  area  have  been  pertinent 
factors  in  a changing  situation,  which  includes  a diminished  foreign 
trade. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  assemble  such  available  data  and 
facts  as  might  assist  in  more  adequately  understanding  economic  con- 
ditions relating  to  the  changes  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
dry  edible  beans. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  United  States  harvested  an  average  annual  crop  of  12,179,000 
bags  of  beans,  composed  of  about  20  distinct  commercial  classes,  from 
an  average  of  1,620,000  acres  in  some  16  States  during  the  5-year 
period  1932-36.  The  average  annual  total  value  of  these  beans  to 
farmers  was  in  excess  of  $35,000,000,  ranging  from  a low  of  slightly 
over  $20,000,000  in  1932  to  a high  of  over  $55,000,000  in  1936. 

Six  States  produced  an  average  of  93.1  percent  of  all  beans  har- 
vested during  the  period.  In  order  of  importance  during  the  period 
(1932-36)  State  percentages  of  average  United  States  production  were 
as  follows:  Michigan,  34.7  percent;  California,  29.1  percent;  Idaho, 
10.3  percent;  New  York,  8.5  percent;  Colorado,  7.1  percent;  and  New 
Mexico,  3.4  percent.  California  production  exceeded  that  of  Michi- 
gan in  1936  and  1937,  but  Michigan’s  production  probably  will  be  larg- 
est in  1938.  Colorado  produced  more  beans  than  New  York  in  1935 
and  1936,  but  less  in  1937  and  probably  slightly  less  in  the  1938  season. 

Of  the  average  total  production  for  the  5 years,  1932-36,  Pea  and 
Medium  White  beans  comprised  35.8  percent  of  the  average;  Pintos, 
11.7  percent;  Great  Northerns,  10.6  percent;  Standard  Limas,  8.2  per- 
cent; Baby  Limas,  5.0  percent;  Red  Kidneys,  4,8  percent;  Pinks,  4.7 
percent;  Blackeyes,  4.5  percent;  and  California  Small  Whites,  3.1 
percent.  The  last-named  class  amounted  to  over  6 percent  of  the  1937 
crop. 


1 The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Braun,  of  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing 
Agreements,  for  his  counsel  and  direction  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  this  study ; 
to  F.  L.  Lyons,  of  the  Federal-State  Market  News  Service,  San  Francisco,  and  J.  E.  Barr 
and  G.  Burmeister,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  their  cooperation,  sug- 
gestions, and  criticisms. 
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Approximately  90  percent  of  Pea  beans,  the  most  important  com- 
mercial class,  are  grown  in  Michigan.  Pintos  are  grown  mainly  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  About  58  percent  of  Great  Northerns 
are  produced  in  Idaho,  with  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nebraska  aver- 
aging,  respectively,  21,  14,  and  6 percent  of  Great  Northern  produc- 
tion. The  other  above-named  classes,  except  Red  Kidneys,  are  pro- 
duced almost  entirely  in  California.  Red  Kidneys  are  grown  prin- 
cipally in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  California,  these  States  averag- 
ing 56,  32,  and  9 percent,  respectively,  of  Red  Kidney  production. 

A large  part  of  the  annual  Pea  bean  crop  is  purchased  by  the  can- 
ning industry  for  canning  purposes.  To  a lesser  extent  some  other 
classes  such  as  Red  Kidney,  California  Small  White,  and  Great  North- 
ern beans  are  canned  also. 

Most  dry  beans  are  sold  through  established  trade  outlets  from 
grower  to  consumer,  usually  on  fairly  uniform  grade  bases. 

In  the  principal  bean-producing  States  fairly  large  numbers  of 
growers  and  dealers  belong  to  their  respective  cooperative  and  mar- 
keting organizations.  These  associations  have  been  sources  of  much 
valuable  information  and  assistance  both  to  their  members  and  to  the 
governmental  units  charged  with  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the  solution 
of  the  many  problems  of  the  dry  bean  industry. 

PRODUCTION  TRENDS 

Production  of  dry  edible  beans  in  the  United  States  declined  from 
over  10,000,000  bags  of  1Q0  pounds  each  in  1918  to  6,042,000  bags  in 
1920,  but  has  since  increased,  on  the  average,  until  in  the  1937  season 
the  record  crop  of  15,839,000  bags  was  produced.  Production  aver- 
aged 11,927,000  bags  during  the  5-year  period,  1927-31,  and  12,179,000 
bags  in  the  5 years,  1932-36.  Production  for  1938  is  indicated  to  be 
in  excess  of  14,850,000  bags,  or  the  second  largest  crop  on  record. 
(See  chart  1.) 

Harvested  acreage  of  beans  increased  almost  steadily  from  1924 
(1,584,000  acres)  to  the  all-time  record  a'creage  of  1930  (2,159,000 
acres).  Since  the  latter  year  harvested  acreage  has  ranged  from  a 
low  of  1,431,000  acres  in  1932  to  a high  of  1,885,000  in  1935.  Har- 
vested acreage  was  1,721,000  acres  in  1937,  and  the  indicated  a'creage 
for  harvest  in  1938  is  1,691,000  acres  or  only  slightly  lower  than  in 
1937.  (See  chart  1.)  Harvested  acreage  averaged  12  percent  less 
in  the  5 years,  1932-36,  than  during  the  5-year  period,  1927-31, 
whereas  production  averaged  2 percent  greater  during  the  later 
period  than  during  the  earlier  5 years. 

From  1932  to  1936  the  United  States  average  annual  yield  per  acre 
of  beans  ranged  from  a low  of  715  pounds  in  1936  to  a high  of  780 
pounds  in  1934,  but  from  1924  to  1931  yield  in  only  the  1925  season 
exceeded  700  pounds  per  acre.  The  1925  yield  was  725  pounds.  The 
record  1937  yield  was  920  pounds,  and  a yield  of  approximately  880 
pounds  is  indicated  for  1938. 

Hence,  in  recent  years  yield  has  been  an  important  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  increase  in  the  trend  of  the  United  States  production 
of  beans. 

An  average  of  1,986,000  acres  of  beans  was  planted  during  the 
5-year  period,  1927-31,  and  an  average  of  1,842,000  acres,  or  92.7  per- 
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cent,  was  harvested ; an  average  of  1,904,000  acres  was  planted  during 
the  5 years,  1932-36,  but  an  average  of  only  1,620,000  acres,  or  85.3 
percent,  was  harvested.  Average  abandonment  during  the  latter 
period,  therefore,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  former  (1927-31) 
period.  Colorado  accounted  for  59.2  percent  of  the  abandonment  in 
the  later  period,  whereas  California,  Idaho,  Michigan,  and  all  other 


Chart  1. — Production  Trend  and  Acreage  of  Dry  Beans  in  the  United 
States,  1922-38  (1938  figures  preliminary). 

Production  of  dry  beans  in  the  United  States  has  been  rising  steadily  since 
the  early  1920’s.  This  is  shown  clearly  by  the  trend  line  in  the  upper  chart. 

Harvested  acreage  of  dry  beans  increased  rapidly  from  1922  to  1930.  The 
decline  in  both  harvested  and  planted  acreage  from  1930  to  1932  was  followed 
by  another  upward  trend,  particularly  in  planted  acreage.  Abandonment  was 
especially  heavy  in  the  drought  years,  1934  and  1936. 

States,  contributed,  respectively,  0,  1.4,  13.0,  and  26.4  percent  of  the 
average  acreage  abandoned  in  those  years. 

With  acreage  at  1935  levels  (1,885,000  acres  harvested,  2,104,000 
acres  planted)  and  yield  at  1937  levels  (920  pounds  per  acre)  a crop 
of  beans  of  over  17,000,000  bags  is  possible.  The  average  of  the  1930 
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and  1931  harvested  acreages,  and  1937  yield,  would  produce  nearly 
19,000,000  bags  of  beans.  Only  very  large  increases  in  domestic  or 
foreign  demand  could  absorb  such  unusually  heavy  supplies. 

The  apparent  persistent  tendency  to  increase  planted  acreage,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  dry  beans,  as  a whole,  have  had  a comparative 


The  substantial  increase  in  total  production  of  all  white  beans  during  the  period 
1922-37,  was  due  principally  to  the  relatively  large  increases  in  the  production 
of  Great  Northern  and  California  Small  white  beans. 


advantage  in  price  or  net  return  per  acre  over  other  crops  competing 
for  the  land  on  which  beans  are  grown.  If  beans  did  not  return  the 
greatest  net  profit  from  the  use  of  the  land  it  seems  logical  that  grow- 
ers would  plant  some  other  crop  instead  of  beans,  or  let  the  land  lie 
fallow.  The  highest  anticipated  net  return  to  the  grower,  based  on 
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estimated  costs,  prices,  and  yields,  is  the  usual  and  logical  deciding 
factor  in  his  selection  of  what  to  plant.  In  some  States  varieties  of 
beans  compete  with  one  another  for  the  use  of  land. 

There  appears  to  be  some  inclination  on  the  part  of  bean  growers 
to  reduce  acreage  in  years  following  seasons  of  relatively  low  bean 


Chart  3-A. — Production  Trends  of  Dry  Beans:  Colored  Classes,  1922-37. 


The  total  production  of  all  colored  classes  has  increased ; the  production  of 
Pink  beans,  however,  has  decreased  slightly,  reflecting  the  competition  from 
Pinto  beans.  (Total  colored  includes  Blackeye,  Red  Kidney,  and  Cranberry 
beans  shown  in  chart  3-B.) 

prices  and  to  increase  acreage  in  years  following  seasons  of  relatively 
high  bean  prices.  On  the  average,  a change  in  the  United  States 
season  average  farm  price  of  beans  of  70  cents  per  bag  is  associated 

110500°— 38 2 
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with  an  average  direct  change  in  the  United  States  acreage  of  beans 
of  100,000  acres  in  the  year  following  the  price  change. 

Production  trends  of  most  of  the  principal  commercial  classes  of 
dry  beans  also  have  been  upward  since  1922.  Production  of  Pink 
beans  only  has  been  decreasing  progressively  during  the  entire  period, 


Ghaut  3-B. — Production  Trends  of  Dry  Beans:  Colored  Classes,  1922-37. 


The  production  of  Blackeye  and  Cranberry  beans  increased  rapidly  during  the 
period,  1922-37,  whereas  the  trend  of  Red  Kidney  bean  production  has  been 
rising  only  since  1930. 

whereas  Yelloweyes  and  Red  Kidneys  followed  downward  trends 
until  1930  but  have  since  approached  previous  high  production  levels. 
The  production  of  Small  Red  beans  increased  sharply  until  1930,  then 
declined  to  about  the  level  of  1927  and  has  remained  since  1932  at 
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approximately  that  volume.  See  charts  2 to  4,  drawn  to  logarithmic 
scale  to  show  proportional  changes  in  production.2 

Baby  Lima,  Great  Northern,  California  Small  White,  Blackeye, 
White  Kidney,  and  Cranberry  beans  have  had  the  largest  propor- 
tional increases  in  production  and  have  accounted  for  a large  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  total  production  of  beans. 

Of  the  four  principal  geographical  producing  areas,  which  in- 
clude (1)  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  (2)  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Kansas;  (3)  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Nebraska;  and  (4)  California,  the  largest  proportional  increase 


Chart  4. — Production  Trends  of  Dry  Lima  Beans,  1922-38  (1938  Figures 

Preliminary)  . 


The  rise  in  Baby  Lima  bean  production  since  1922  has  been  spectacular  in  char- 
acter. The  increase  in  Standard  Lima  bean  production  has  been  more  gradual. 
Only  Pea  bean  production  exceeded  that  of  all  Lima  beans  during  the  5-year 
period,  1982-36. 

in  bean  production  for  the  period,  1922-37,  took  place  in  the  Idaho 
area,  and  the  smallest  increase  took  place  in  the  Colorado  area.  (See 
chart  5.) 

PRICES 

The  principal  factors  apparently  influencing  changes  in  the  United 
States  farm  price  of  all  beans  are  (1)  changes  in  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  beans  and  (2)  changes  in  the  income  of  bean  consumers, 
as  measured  in  the  analysis  by  an  index  of  industrial  workers’  income. 
Changes  in  demand  resulting  from  changes  in  consumers’  income 


2 All  trend  lines  in  this  study  are  fitted  mathematically. 
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appear  to  have,  on  the  average,  the  greater  influence  on  prices.  For 
example,  during  the  period  1922-29,  when  consumers’  income  re- 
mained comparatively  stable,  prices  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
almost  entirely  by  changes  in  the  production  of  beans.  However, 


Chart  5. — Production  Trends  of  Dry  Beans  by  Areas,  1922-38  (1938  figures 

preliminary) . 

Of  the  four  principal  bean-producing  areas  the  increase  in  production  in  the 
Idaho  area  was  relatively  greatest  during  the  1922(-38  period,  and  the  increase 
in  production  in  the  Colorado  area  was  smallest. 

when  incomes  dropped  rapidly  from  1929  to  1932  and  rose  steadily 
from  that  low  point  to  the  comparatively  high  levels  of  1936,  prices 
closely  followed  the  movement  of  consumers’  income,  whereas  only 
the  very  large  crops  of  1935,  and  possibly  1937,  seem  to  have  had 
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sufficient  influence  to  cause  prices  to  deviate  substantially  from  the 
direction  in  which  incomes  were  moving.  These  relationships  are 
indicated  in  chart  8. 


Harvested  acreage  fluctuates  most  in  the  Colorado  and  Michigan  areas  and 
least  in  California  and  the  Idaho  area. 

Production  of  beans  varies  from  year  to  year,  whereas  consumers’ 
income  tends  to  move  more  slowly  and  over  longer  periods  of  time. 
Production  is  a function  of  acreage  and  yield,  and  consumer  demand 
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is  largely  a function  of  industrial  pay  rolls  and  employment  and 
consumers’  wants.  And,  as  indicated  above,  changes  in  the  price  of 
beans  are  mainly  a function  of  changes  in  bean  production  and 
consumer  demand. 


Chart  7. — Yield  Per  Acre  of  Dry  Beans  in  Principal  States,  and  the  United 
States,  1922-38  (1938  figures  preliminary). 


The  increase  in  the  United  States  average  yield  per  acre  since  1930  indicates 
that : ( 1 ) Better  land,  as  a whole,  has  been  used  in  recent  years  for  growing 
beans;  (2)  cultivation  of  bean  acreage  is  generally  more  intensive;  or,  (3) 
irrigated  land  has  been  used  more  extensively  for  growing  beans,  particularly, 
in  Idaho  and  California.  In  these  two  States  yields  average  much  higher  and 
fluctuate  relatively  less  than  yields  in  Michigan  and  Colorado. 

The  grower  has  a limited  influence  over  production,  and  that  is 
confined  mostly  to  his  action  of  increasing  or  decreasing  his  bean  acre- 
age. The  grades  of  land  used  for  growing  beans,  intensity  of  culti- 
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vation,  and  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fertilizer  used,  are  controllable 
factors ; hence,  with  all  other  conditions  remaining  equal,  they  would 
affect  yield  per  acre  and  consequently  production. 

Preliminary  technical  analysis  of  bean  prices  indicates  that,  at 
relatively  low  levels  of  consumers’  buying  power,  large  supplies  tend 
to  bring  smaller  returns  to  growers  than  small  supplies.  Except  in 
periods  of  successive  seasons  of  price  declines  like  the  one  prevail- 
ing from  1929  to  1932,  some  advantage  from  carrying  over  stocks  from 
years  of  large  supplies  to  subsequent  years  is  indicated.  All  of  the 
principal  bean-producing  areas  stand  to  gain,  with  varying  benefits, 
from  such  carry-over  of  stocks. 


Chart  8. — Production  and  Farm  Price  of  United  States  Dry  Beans  and  Index 
of  Income  of  Industrial  Workers,  1922-38  (1938  figures  preliminary). 

The  principal  factors  influencing  changes  in  bean  prices  during  the  period, 
1922-37,  were:  (1)  Changes  in  annual  production  of  beans,  and  (2)  changes  in 
industrial  workers’  (consumer)  income.  Production  varies  considerably  from 
year  to  year  whereas  consumers’  income  tends  to  change  more  slowly.  The 
record  large  United  States  bean  crop  and  decreased  consumers’  income  both 
acted  to  force  bean  prices  down  in  the  1937-38  season  from  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  the  1936-37  season.  However,  purchases  of  dry  beans  for  relief 
distribution  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  1937-38  season  helped 
prevent  a glutted  market  at  a time  when  bean  supplies  were  the  largest  in 
history. 

The  analysis,  furthermore,  indicates  that  had  production  of  all 
beans  been  10  percent  less  in  1935,  with  consumers’  income  at  levels 
prevailing  in  that  season,  total  returns  to  growers  would  have  been 
larger  by  approximately  5 percent,  and  the  United  States  farm  price 
would  have  averaged  about  15  percent  higher.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  level  of  the  index  of  income  of  industrial  workers  was  sufficiently 
high  in  the  1936-37  season  to  have  warranted  a movement  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  more  beans  than  were  produced  in  1936.  Such 
additional  movement  would  have  increased  total  returns  to  growers 
by  over  2 percent,  although  the  season  average  farm  price  would  have 
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been  lower  by  approximately  6 percent.  In  other  words,  demand  was 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  1936-37  season,  because  of  the  relatively  high 
level  of  consumers’  income  that  an  additional  movement  of  beans  at  a 
slightly  lower  price  probably  would  have  resulted  in  larger  total  re- 
turns to  growers  than  were  actually  received. 

The  price  analysis  indicates  that  a change,  above  or  below  the 
preceding  year,  of  100,000  bags  in  the  production  of  all  beans,  is 
associated  with  an  average  change  in  the  United  States  farm  price 
of  approximately  3 cents  per  bag.  Also,  a 10-point  change  in  the 
index  of  income  of  industrial  workers  is  associated  with  an  average 
change  in  the  United  States  farm  price  of  approximately  95  cents  per 
bag. 

The  price  analyses  of  the  individual  classes  indicate  the  following 
approximate  relationships  between  average  changes  in  season  average 
f.  o.  b.  prices  and  average  changes  in  production  of  the  class  when 
supply  is  considered  by  itself : 

Season  average  change  in 
f.  o.  h.  price  per  change  of 

Commercial  class : 100,000  bags  in  production 

Pea  and  Medium  White per  bag $0.  07 


Great  Northern do . 13 

Pinto do 1 . 11 

Standard  Lima do . 35 

Baby  Lima do .45 

California  Small  White do . 26 

Pink do . 54 

Blackeyes do . 78 

Bed  Kidney,  wholesale,  New  York  City do 1.  00 


1 When  production  decreases  more  than  750,000  bags,  price  is  likely  to  he  affected  by 
more  than  11  cents  per  100,000  bags. 

Thus,  if  production  increased  an  average  of  100,000  bags  above 
the  production  of  the  preceding  year  and  all  other  price-influencing 
factors  remained  constant,  bean  prices  would  decline  by  approxi- 
mately the  amounts  given.  And,  conversely,  if  production  decreased 
an  average  of  100,000  bags  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  other 
factors  remained  constant,  prices  would  tend  to  increase  by  approxi- 
mately the  amounts  given  above. 

However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  changes  in  bean 
prices  seem  to  have,  on  the  average,  a greater  association  with 
changes  in  consumers’  income  than  with  changes  in  the  other  price- 
influencing  factors. 

Price  premiums  or  relatively  low  prices  for  individual  commercial 
classes  of  beans  are  associated  with  the  supply  of  those  classes  in 
relation  to  the  supply  of  other  classes.  That  is,  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  competitive  beans  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  paid 
for  a given  class  of  beans,  and  a reduction  in  the  supply  of  com- 
petitive beans  would  tend  to  increase  the  price  for  the  given  class. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  factors  than  those  mentioned  that 
influence  bean  prices  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  at  times.  Better 
data  and  further  study  are  necessary  to  ascertain  these  factors  and 
to  measure  their  effects. 

The  United  States  farm  price  of  all  beans  averaged  $5.39  from  1922 
to  1927.  Prices  fell  sharply  from  the  1928  high  of  $7.27  per  100 
pounds  to  the  depression  low  price  of  $1.98  in  1932.  They  rose  to 
$5.38  in  1936  and  declined  to  the  1937-38  price  of  $3.05.  The  United 
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States  farm  price  of  all  beans  averaged  $3.32  per  100  pounds  for 
the  5-year  period,  1932-36. 

California  f.  o.  b.  prices  of  Standard  and  Baby  Lima  beans  have 
followed  the  same  general  trends  since  1922.  (See  chart  10.) 
During  the  5-year  period,  1927-31,  the  Standard  Lima  season  aver- 


6REAT  NORTHERN 


FARM  PRICE 


PRODUCTION 


5.00 


5.00 


1922  ’24  ’26  ’28  ’30  ’32  ’34  ’36  ’38 

YEAR  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER 

Chart  9. — Production  and  Prices  of  Dry  Beans  by  Classes,  1922-37. 


The  price  patterns  shown  above  closely  resemble  one  another,  indicating  sub- 
stantial competition,  particularly  between  Pea  beans  and  Great  North ernis. 
Prices  averaged  slight  declines  from  1922  to  1925  but  increased  to  1928  levels, 
from  which  high  points  they  declined  to  the  depression  low  points  of  1931  and 
1932,  and  then  recovered  to  the  relatively  high  levels  of  1936.  Pea  and  Great 
Northern  bean  prices  for  the  1937-38  season  were  slightly  lower,  and  the  Pinto 
price  was  slightly  higher,  than  the  corresponding  average  prices  for  the  1932-36 
seasons.  (Medium  white  beans  comprise  a very  small  part  of  the  production 
shown  by  the  bars  in  the  top  section  of  this  chart. ) 


age  f.  o.  b.  price  averaged  $1.18  higher  than  the  average  for  Baby 
Limas,  and  the  differential  was  increased  to  an  average  of  $1.47  per 
bag  for  the  5 years,  1932-36.  The  Baby  Lima  season  average  f.  o.  b. 
price,  however,  exceeded  that  of  Standard  Limas  in  1922,  1923,  and 
1927  by  $2.08,  $0.02,  and  $0.16,  respectively.  Since  1927  the  differ- 
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ential  has  been  in  favor  of  Standard  Limas,  ranging  from  a low  of 
$0.79  in  1932  to  a high  of  $1.94  per  bag  in  1930.  As  indicated  in 
chart  4,  the  relatively  greater  increase  in  the  production  of  Baby 
Limas  may  have  tended  to  develop  and  maintain  the  difference  in 
price  in  favor  of  Standard  Limas.3 


10.00 


0 0 
1922  ’24  ’26  ’28  ’30  ’32  ’34  ’36  ’38 

YEAR  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER 

Chart  10. — Production,  Carry-in,  and  Prices  of  Dry  Lima  Beans,  1922-37. 


California  f.  o.  b.  prices  of  Standard  and  Baby  Lima  beans  have  followed  the 
same  general  trends  since  1922.  The  Standard  Lima  season  average  f.  o.  b. 
price  has  exceeded  that  of  Baby  Limas  in  all  but  3 years,  1922,  1923,  and  1927. 
Following  1927,  the  differential  in  favor  of  Standard  Limas  ranged  from  a low 
of  79  cents  in  1932  to  a high  of  $1.94  per  bag  in  1930.  The  Standard  Lima 
1937-38  price  is  $1.68  higher  than  the  corresponding  price  for  Baby  Lima  beans. 


The  New  York  wholesale  price  of  Pea  beans  averaged  $6.27  for  the 
5 years,  1922-26,  then  rose  sharply  from  a season  average  price  of 
$5.88  per  100-pound  bag  in  1926  to  a price  of  $10.26  in  1928,  and 
fell  away  to  $2.58  per  bag  in  1932.  The  New  York  price  averaged 


3 Since  1932  yields  per  acre  of  Baby  Lima  beans  have  ranged  from  0.6  to  3.2  bags  greater 
than  yields  of  Standard  Limas. 
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$4.05  per  bag  during  the  5 years,  1932-36,  and  the  1937-38  season 
average  price  was  $3.59.  (See  chart  9.) 

The  pattern  of  the  weighted  average  farm  price  of  Great  Northern 
beans  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  wholesale  price  of  Pea 
beans,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  f.  o.  b.  price  of  California  Small 
Whites,  for  the  period,  1922-37.  This  indicates  substantial  compe- 
tition among  these  three  classes  of  beans  in  United  States  markets. 

The  weighted  average  farm  price  of  Pinto  beans  averaged  $3.93 
per  100  pounds  during  the  5-year  period,  1927-31,  and  $3.72  during 
the  more  recent  5 years,  1932-36.  This  price  series  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $1.47  per  100  pounds  in  1931  to  a high  of  $6.28  per  100  pounds 
in  1922,  during  the  1922-37  period.  The  farm  price  for  the  1937-38 
season  is  $3.92  per  bag. 

Price  and  production  movements  of  Blackeye  beans  have  been  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Baby  Limas,  whereas  Pink  bean  price  and  production 
movements  have  fluctuated  relatively  less  than  those  of  most  other 
classes  of  beans, 

F.  o.  b.  prices  of  most  dry  beans  tend  to  decline  for  2 or  3 months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  normally  reaching  bottom  in  November 
or  December,  and  rising  to  the  season’s  high  point  about  the  following 
July. 

MOVEMENT 

Domestic  disappearance  of  dry  beans  in  the  1937-38  season  exceeded 
14,000,000  bags.  This  is  larger  by  almost  16  per  cent  than  the  aver- 
age of  12,206,000  bags  for  the  5 years,  1932-36.  The  1935-36  season 
was  the  only  other  one  to  have  had  a domestic  disappearance  in  ex- 
cess of  14,000,000  bags,  and  that  came  between  2 years  of  severe 
drought  when  the  demand  for  staple  food  commodities  was  excep- 
tional. (See  table  1.) 

A substantial  part  of  the  1937-38  domestic  disappearance  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  of  nearly  600,000  bags  of  dry  beans  for  distribution  to 
people  on  relief  at  a time  when  bean  supplies  were  the  largest  in 
history.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  precise  effects  of  such 
purchases  on  bean  prices,  it  is  estimated  that  average  f.  o.  b.  prices 
were  increased,  depending  upon  the  class,  from  a few  cents  to  as  much 
as  50  cents  per  bag  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  absence 
of  such  relief  purchases. 

Total  supplies  of  beans  for  the  1938-39  season  are  estimated  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  record  1937-38  total  supplies  of  more  than 
16,800,000  bags.  This  condition  results  not  only  from  the  larger 
than  average  indicated  1938  production  of  more  than  14,850,000  bags 
but  also  from  the  record  carry-in  of  stocks  from  the  1937-38  season 
of  approximately  2,250,000  bags.  The  total  movement  of  beans  in  the 
193S-39  season  will  need  to  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  season,  if 
carry-out  on  September  1,  1939,  is  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  a year 
earlier. 

Stocks  of  beans  on  September  1,  1938,  in  the  4 leading  bean-pro- 
ducing areas,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Colorado  (Pinto) 
area,  were  considerably  above  average.  The  carry-out  of  stocks  of 
white  beans  were  unusually  heavy,  particularly  in  the  Michigan  and 
Idaho  areas.  With  supplies  in  these  two  areas  indicated  to  be  at 
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levels  approximating  those  of  the  1937-38  season,  movement  of  white 
beans  in  the  1938-39  season  will  need  to  be  much  greater  than  aver- 
age in  order  that  stocks  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  season. 


CENTS  PER  BAG 


RAIL  RATES  TO: 


100 


NEW  ORLEANS.... 


CALIF.  WATER  RATES  TO 
GULF  ft  ATLANTIC  PORTS 


FROM: 


| CALIFORNIA  (SAN  FRANCISCO)  B6&B  I DAHO  (TWIN  FALLS)  E23  COLORADO  (DENVER) 
Y7Z\  MICHIGAN  (ALMA)  I I NEW  YORK  (ROCHESTER) 


Chart  11. — Carlot  Freight  Rates  on  Dry  Beans  From  Producing  Areas  to 
Representative  Destinations.  (Carlot  minimum  weights:  60,000  pounds  from 
San  Francisco,  Twin  Falls,  and  Denver,  except  Denver  to  Indianapolis  and 
New  Orleans,  which  are  36,000  and  40,000  pounds  respectively ; 50,000  pounds 
from  Alma  and  Rochester;  36,000  pounds  from  San  Francisco  by  water). 

Alma,  Mich.,  has  the  lowest  freight  rates  on  dry  beans,  as  compared  with  the 
other  bean-producing  centers,  to  three  of  the  above  destinations;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  rates  are  lowest  to  three  of  the  markets ; the  Denver  rate  is  lowest  to  one ; 
and  the  California  water  rate  to  New  Orleans  is  less  than  the  other  rates  from 
the  above  shipping  points.  The  Idaho  rates  are  less  than  the  California  rates 
only  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports4  of  dry  beans  from  the  United  States  averaged  greater 
by  176,000  bags  during  the  5 -year  period,  1927-31,  than  during  the  5 
years,  1932-36.  Imports  for  the  same  two  5-year  periods  also  av- 
eraged greater  by  715,000  bags  in  the  earlier  period  than  in  the  later 
period. 

4 Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  included. 
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Imports  exceeded  exports  by  an  average  of  404,000  bags  during 
the  1927-31  period,  whereas  exports  averaged  larger  than  imports 
by  135,000  bags  during  the  5 years,  1932-36. 

Imports  averaged  8.1  percent  of  average  production  of  all  beans 
grown  in  the  United  States  during  the  5-year  period,  1927-31,  which 
compares  with  average  imports  of  2.1  percent  of  average  production 
during  the  1932-36  period.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  averaged 
4.7  percent  of  average  production  in  the  earlier  5 years,  as  against 
an  average  of  3.2  percent  during  the  later  5-year  period.  Total  im- 
ports and  exports  of  beans  in  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  averaged,  re- 
spectively, 1.0  and  2.8  percent  of  the  1937-38  season’s  production. 
(See  table  1.) 

From  1933  to  1935  an  average  of  66.5  percent  of  all  dry  beans  ex- 
ported by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  were  shipped  to  5 
countries,  namely,  Cuba,  31.7 ; Panama,  12.7 ; Canada,  9.5 ; Jamaica, 
6.3;  and  Nicaragua,  6.3  percent.  During  the  same  3-year  period  an 
average  of  93.9  percent  of  all  beans  imported  by  the  United  States 
originated  in  Mexico,  Chile,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Argentina,  with 
percentages  of  36.7,  20.4,  17.7,  13.6,  and  5.5,  respectively. 

FREIGHT  RATES 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  competition  among  the  various  commer- 
cial classes  of  dry  beans,  Michigan  and  New  York,  because  of  their 
relative  proximity  to  the  thickly  populated  industrial  centers  of 
Northeastern  United  States,  have  a freight-rate  advantage  on  beans 
as  compared  with  the  more  western  producing  areas  to  the  eight 
representative  markets  given  in  chart  11.  Based  on  railway  carload 
freight  rates,  effective  March  28,  1938,  the  rate  from  Alma,  Mich., 
to  New  York  City  is  41  cents  per  100  pounds,  whereas  the  rate  to  New 
York  City,  from  Denver,  Colo.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  is  95  cents  per  100  pounds.  To  the  major  markets  east 
of  Chicago  and  to  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans,  Idaho  and  Califor- 
nia rail  rates  are  the  same ; but  the  Denver  rates  are  lower  than  those 
of  Idaho  and  California  to  4 of  the  8 cities.  However,  the  water 
freight  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  from  California  ports,  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Coast  ports,  gives 
California  beans  the  most  favorable  rate  to  New  Orleans.  Only  the 
Alma,  Mich.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  rail  rates  are  lower  than  the 
California  water  rate  to  Baltimore,  New  York  City,  and  Boston.  The 
rail  rates  from  Rochester  to  three  of  the  cities  are  less  than  the  rates 
from  Alma  to  those  cities,  but  the  Michigan  rates  are  lower  than 
those  from  Rochester  to  the  other  five  cities. 


APPENDIX 


Table  1. — United 


States  supply,  foreign  trade,  and  domestic 
dry  edible  beans,  1922-28  to  1938-39 


disappearance  of 


[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Season  1 

Produc- 

tion 

Carry- 

in 

Imports 

Total 

Supply 

Exports 2 3 

Domes- 
tic Sup- 
ply 

Carry- 

out 

Domestic 

Disap- 

pearance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1922-23 

7, 901 

500 

1,  574 

9, 975 

870 

9, 105 

700 

8,  405 

1923-24 

9,587 

700 

532 

10, 819 

903 

9,  916 

1,  590 

8,  326 

1924-25 

9, 069 

1,590 

853 

11,  542 

738 

10, 804 

600 

10,  204 

1925-26 

11,  709 

600 

763 

13, 072 

780 

12,  292 

1,  300 

10,  992 

1926-27 

11, 024 

1,  300 

631 

12,  955 

758 

12, 197 

1,480 

10,  717 

1927-28 

9,  737 

1,480 

1, 479 

12,  696 

650 

12, 046 

570 

11, 476 

1928-29 

10,  574 

570 

903 

12,047 

666 

11,  381 

250 

11, 131 

1929-30 

12,  278 

250 

1,  520 

14, 048 

538 

13,  510 

930 

12,  580 

1930-31 

14, 133 

930 

808 

15,  871 

456 

15, 415 

2, 065 

13,  350 

1931-32 

12,  914 

2, 065 

133 

15, 112 

514 

14,  598 

1,662 

12,  936 

1932-33 - 

11, 005 

1,  662 

94 

12,  761 

510 

12,  251 

1,250 

11,  001 

1933-34 

12,  771 

1,250 

88 

14, 109 

387 

13,  722 

2, 000 

11,  722 

1934-35 

11,  393 

2,  000 

348 

13,  741 

330 

13,  411 

1,150 

12,  261 

1935-36 

14,  323 

1,150 

150 

15,  623 

376 

15,  247 

1,120 

14, 127 

1936-37 

11,405 

1,120 

588 

13, 113 

343 

12,  770 

850 

11,920 

1937-38 

15, 839 

850 

150 

16, 839 

442 

16,  397 

2,  250 

3 14, 147 

1938-39  4 . 

14,  859 

2,  250 

FIVE-YEAR  AVER- 

AGES 

1927-31 - 

11,  927 

1,059 

969 

13, 955 

565 

13,  390 

1, 095 

12,  295 

1932-36 

12, 179 

1, 436 

254 

13, 869 

389 

13, 480 

1,274 

12,  206 

1 Season  for  imports  and  exports,  July-June;  for  all  other  data,  September-August. 

2 Includes  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico. 

3 Includes  568,000  bags  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  relief  distribution. 

4 Preliminary. 

Source  of  data:  Column  1:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Mimeographed  Reports,  “Production  of  Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes.”  1922-34, 
January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938;  1938,  General  Crop  Report,  Nov.  1, 1938.  Columns  2 and  7:  Unofficial 
estimates,  courtesy  Gustave  Burmeister,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Columns  3 and  5:  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  “Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.”  Column  4: 
Sum  of  Columns  1, 2,  and  3.  Column  6:  Column  4 minus  column  5.  Column  8:  Column  6 minus  column  7. 

(18) 
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Table  2. — Production  of  dry  "beans  in  the  United  States  by  commercial  classes, 

1922^37 


[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Year 

Pea  and 
Me- 
dium 
White 

Great 

North- 

ern 

Califor- 

nia 

Small 

White 

White 

Mar- 

row 

White 

Kidney 

Total 

White 

Stand- 

ard 

Lima 

Baby 

Lima 

Total 

Lima 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1922 

3, 233 

29 

325 

82 

63 

3, 732 

1,  368 

140 

1,508 

1923 

4,120 

165 

360 

91 

71 

4,  807 

830 

220 

1,  050 

1924 

4,121 

594 

77 

176 

78 

5,046 

480 

225 

705 

1925 

4,  944 

739 

200 

198 

51 

6, 132 

800 

300 

1, 100 

1926 

4, 318 

922 

180 

63 

63 

5,  546 

1,  250 

580 

1,  830 

1927 

3,031 

1,208 

280 

81 

49 

4,  649 

1, 010 

310 

1,  320 

1928 

3,  358 

1,  387 

424 

103 

29 

5,  301 

890 

401 

1,291 

1929 

3,  346 

1,  747 

415 

135 

42 

5,  685 

987 

486 

1,473 

1930 

3, 141 

2,  Oil 

489 

180 

41 

5, 862 

1, 102 

696 

1,  798 

1931 

3,  856 

1, 956 

429 

201 

111 

6,  553 

1,064 

663 

1,  727 

1932 

5,  403 

992 

226 

101 

58 

6,  780 

872 

322 

1, 194 

1933 

4,  391 

1,440 

417 

128 

80 

6,  456 

943 

630 

1,573 

1934 

4,  396 

1,084 

402 

139 

142 

6, 163 

1,072 

708 

1,780 

1935 

5,  003 

1,  441 

351 

154 

109 

7,058 

989 

536 

1,525 

1936 

2,  599 

1,470 

502 

125 

43 

4,  739 

1,119 

876 

1,995 

1937 

4,  688 

2,  090 

1,  024 

129 

105 

8,036 

1,419 

1, 142 

2,561 

FIVE-YEAR 

AVERAGES 

1927-31 

3,  346 

1,590 

407 

140 

54 

5,  610 

1,  Oil 

511 

1,522 

1932-36 

4,  358 

1,285 

380 

129 

86 

6,  239 

999 

614 

1,613 

Year 

Red 

Kidney 

Small 

Red 

Cran- 

berry 

Pink 

Yellow 

Eye 

Pinto 

Black- 

eye 

Total 

Col- 

ored 

Other 1 
and 
Seed 

Total 

U.S. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1922 

510 

75 

75 

661 

118 

352 

250 

2,041 

620 

7,  901 

1923 

645 

60 

143 

670 

132 

1,079 

275 

3,  004 

726 

9,  587 

1924 

881 

73 

70 

282 

171 

1,034 

277 

2,  788 

560 

9,099 

1925 

862 

163 

60 

653 

106 

1,597 

450 

3,  891 

586 

11,  709 

1926 

698 

113 

73 

599 

96 

1,287 

450 

3,  316 

332 

11,024 

1927 

490 

220 

110 

553 

109 

1,597 

300 

3,  379 

389 

9,  737 

1928 

642 

282 

106 

575 

95 

1,402 

428 

3,  530 

452 

10,  574 

1929 

442 

393 

113 

619 

100 

2,  319 

514 

4,500 

620 

12,  278 

1930 

376 

520 

128 

625 

81 

3,  096 

852 

5,  678 

795 

14, 133 

1931 

651 

474 

159 

436 

137 

1,  687 

459 

4,  003 

631 

12,  914 

1932 

465 

250 

94 

516 

78 

859 

275 

2,  537 

494 

11,  005 

1933 ... 

573 

279 

151 

595 

105 

1,  828 

587 

4, 118 

624 

12,  771 

1934 

563 

267 

242 

485 

174 

579 

525 

2,  835 

615 

11,  393 

1935 

631 

292 

413 

843 

146 

2, 147 

615 

5,  087 

653 

14,  323 

1936 

675 

204 

223 

447 

100 

1,  708 

765 

4, 122 

549 

11,  405 

1937 

806 

290 

207 

456 

149 

1,  608 

857 

4,  373 

869 

15, 839 

FIVE-YEAR 

AVERAGES 

1927-31 

520 

378 

123 

562 

104 

2,  020 

511 

4,218 

577 

11, 927 

1932-36 

581 

258 

225 

577 

121 

1,  424 

553 

3,  740 

587 

12, 179 

] Includes  varieties  other  than  those  listed  in  this  table. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1922-34,  “Produc- 
tion of  Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes,”  1922-34,  January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938. 
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Table  3. — Production  of  dry  beans  by  areas , 1922-38 


[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Year 

Michigan 

and 

Others  1 

California 

Idaho  and 
Others  2 

Colorado 

and 

Others  3 

Other 
States  4 

Total 

United 

States 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1922 

3, 976 

3, 100 

288 

487 

50 

7, 901 

1923 

4, 927 

2,  741 

644 

1,  202 

73 

9,  587 

1924 

5,  465 

1,569 

872 

1, 133 

60 

9,  099 

1925 

6, 195 

2,  667 

1,084 

1,701 

62 

11,  709 

1926 

5, 175 

3,314 

1, 139 

1,  346 

50 

11,  024 

1927 

3,  716 

2,805 

1,  552 

1,631 

33 

9,  737 

1928 

4, 160 

3, 132 

1,  829 

1,  426 

27 

10,  574 

1929 

4,  061 

3,  391 

2,  377 

2, 415 

34 

12,  278 

1930 

3,  769 

4,  264 

2,  859 

3, 197 

44 

14, 133 

1931 

4, 903 

3,  467 

2,  773 

1,  741 

30 

12,  914 

1932 

6, 120 

2,  484 

1,  506 

868 

27 

11,  005 

1933 

5,305 

3,  520 

2, 110 

1, 809 

27 

12,  771 

1934 

5,488 

3,  684 

1,  721 

479 

21 

11,  393 

1935 

6,  347 

3,  965 

2,  091 

1, 896 

24 

14,  323 

1936 

3,  608 

4,081 

2, 121 

1,  585 

10 

11,  405 

1937 

5,938 

5,  369 

3,  077 

1,431 

24 

15, 839 

1938  5 

6,  210 

4,  352 

2,  448 

1,  819 

30 

14,  859 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGES 

1927-31 

4, 122 

3,412 

2,  278 

2,082 

34 

11,  927 

1932-36 

5,374 

3,  547 

1,910 

1,  327 

22 

12, 179 

1 Michigan,  New  York,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  4 Minnesota  and  Oregon. 

2 Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska.  5 Preliminary. 

3 Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Kansas. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  “Production 
of  Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes,”  1922-34,  January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938; 
1938,  “General  Crop  Report,”  November  1938. 


Table  4. — Acreage  ( harvested ) of  dry  beans  by  areas,  1921^-38 
[Thousands  of  acres] 


Year 

Michigan 
and  Others 1 

California 

Idaho  and 
Others  2 

Colorado 
and  Others3 

Other 
States  4 

Total 
U.  S. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1924 

801 

206 

99 

468 

10 

1,  584 
1,615 

1925 

792 

240 

109 

466 

8 

1926 

727 

305 

121 

580 

7 

1,740 

1927 

659 

296 

146 

506 

5 

1,  612 

1928 

615 

307 

186 

538 

5 

1,  651 

1929 

695 

339 

219 

574 

13 

1,840 

1930 

841 

363 

255 

690 

10 

2, 159 

1931 

787 

334 

259 

559 

8 

1,  947 

1932 

694 

225 

127 

377 

8 

1,431 

1933 

730 

275 

176 

540 

8 

1,  729 

1934 

796 

299 

150 

207 

8 

1,460 

1935 

730 

339 

194 

615 

7 

1,885 

1936 

622 

347 

170 

452 

3 

1,  594 

1937 

659 

386 

244 

427 

5 

1,721 

1938  5 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGES 

682 

349 

191 

462 

7 

1,  691 

1927-31 

719 

328 

213 

573 

8 

1,842 

932-36 

714 

297 

163 

438 

7 

1,  620 

1 Michigan,  New  York,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  4 Minnesota  and  Oregon. 

2 Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska.  5 Preliminary  for  1938. 

3 Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Kansas. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  192A-35,  inclusive,  “Revisions,  Annual  Legume  Crops  and  All  Tame  Hay  Acreage,  Yield,  and 
Production,  Crop  Years  1924-35,”  January  1937,  pp.  19  and  20.  1936-37,  “General  Crop  Report,”  December 
1937,  p.  54.  1938,  “General  Crop  Report,”  July  1938. 
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Table  5. — Prices 1 of  principal  classes  of  dry  beans,  United  States  farm  price , and 
index  of  income  of  industrial  workers,  1922-31 

[Dollars  per  100  pounds] 


F.  o.  b.  California  2 * 

Pea 

Beans 

Great 

North- 

Pinto 

All 

Beans 

United 

States 

farm 

price 

Index  of 
income 

Year 

Stand- 

ard 

Lima 

Baby 

Lima 

All 

Lima 

Cali- 

fornia 

Small 

White 

Pink 

Black- 

eye 

whole- 

sale 

New 

York 

City 

ern 

weighted 

average 

farm 

price 

weighted 

average 

farm 

price 

of  in- 
dustrial 
workers 
(1924-29= 
100) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1922 

7. 83 

9.91 

8. 02 

6.  37 

5.  40 

4.  76 

7.  68 

6. 17 

6.  28 

5.  82 

Percent 

98.2 

1923 

10.  50 

10.  52 

10.  50 

6. 19 

4.  86 

6.  76 

5.  92 

5.  68 

4.  43 

5.  36 

97.6 

1924 

13.  88 

12.  74 

13.  52 

7.  41 

7.  52 

9.  64 

6.  42 

5.  89 

4.  80 

5.  64 

96.2 

1925 

9.89 

9.  54 

9.  79 

6.  04 

5.  60 

5.72 

5. 44 

4.  92 

4. 16 

5.  00 

101.0 

1926 

6. 10 

5. 16 

5.  81 

6.  70 

5. 10 

3.89 

5.  88 

5.  01 

5. 19 

4.  99 

100.9 

1927 

7.48 

7.  64 

7.  52 

7.  59 

5.  56 

4.  93 

8.  55 

5.  68 

5.  49 

5.55 

98.2 

1928 

12.24 

10.  80 

11.79 

9. 17 

6.64 

39.  47 

10.  26 

7.  04 

5.  78 

7.33 

105.5 

1929 

11.71 

10.48 

11.  30 

7.  91 

5.  93 

8.  36 

7.  87 

5.  79 

4.  61 

6.  77 

95.9 

1930 

6.  85 

4.91 

6. 10 

4.66 

3.86 

3.  33 

5.  51 

3.  43 

2.  30 

4.  20 

73.2 

1931 

4.  26 

2.  84 

3.  69 

2.  72 

2.  95 

2.  58 

2.  99 

1.64 

1.47 

2. 13 

51.3 

1932 

4.  77 

3.  98 

4.  51 

3.21 

3.04 

3.35 

2.  58 

1.67 

2.  61 

1.98 

43.7 

1933 

5.51 

3.73 

4.77 

3.45 

3. 19 

2.  92 

3.  31 

2.  26 

2.  99 

2.  78 

58.6 

1934 

5.  57 

3.93 

4.  90 

3.  52 

5.  41 

4.  04 

3.  73 

3.24 

5.52 

3.52 

62.8 

1935 

6.  62 

5.  33 

6. 13 

3.  62 

3.  09 

4.  55 

3.29 

2.  75 

2.71 

2.  93 

72.6 

1936 

7.23 

5.37 

6.  43 

6.  47 

4.  83 

4.  99 

7.  32 

5. 16 

4.  78 

5. 38 

89. 1 

1937 

4.  87 

3. 19 

4.  09 

3.  04 

4.44 

2.91 

3.  59 

2.  46 

3.  92 

3. 05 

4 73.  7 

FIVE-YEAR 

AVERAGES 

1927-31 

8.51 

7.  33 

8.  08 

6.41 

4.  99 

5.  73 

7.  04 

4.  72 

3. 93 

5.20 

84.8 

1932-36 

5.  94 

4.  47 

5.  35 

4.  05 

3.91 

3.  97 

4. 05 

3.  02 

3.  72 

3.  32 

65.4 

1 Simple  arithmetic  season  average  prices,  September- August,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

2 For  choice  recleaned  beans. 

3 Simple  average,  September- June.  4 Simple  average,  September-July. 

Source  of  data:  Columns  1 to  6,  inclusive:  Compiled  from  quotations  in  California  Fruit  News,  San 
Francisco,  weekly.  Columns  7 to  11,  inclusive:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Column  7:  Compiled  from  New  York  Producers’  Price  Current,  daily,  by  Division  of  Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Research.  Columns  8 and  9:  State  official  farm  prices  combined  into  class  weighted 
average  price,  simple  season  average  of  monthly  averages  weighted  by  season  production  of  each  State 
included.  Great  Northern  States  included:  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska;  Pinto  States 
included:  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Compiled  by  Economic  Analysis  Unit.  Column  10:  Division  of 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  Column  11:  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research. 


Table  6. — Production  of  pea,  medium,  and  small  white  beans  by  States,  1927-37 

[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Year 

Michigan 1 

New  York1 

California 2 

Other 

States 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1927 

2, 726 

196 

280 

109 

3,  3U 

1928 

2, 935 

233 

424 

190 

3,  782 

1929 

2,905 

306 

415 

135 

3,  761 

1930 

2,  613 

310 

489 

218 

3,  630 

1931 

3,  208 

506 

429 

142 

4,  285 

1932 

4,  723 

566 

226 

114 

5,  629 

1933 

3, 803 

443 

417 

145 

4,  808 

1934 

3,  819 

456 

402 

121 

4,  798 

1935 

4,  585 

358 

351 

60 

5,  354 

1936 

2,  249 

249 

502 

101 

3, 101 

1937 

4,080 

468 

1, 024 

140 

5,  712 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGES 

1927-31 

2, 877 

310 

407 

159 

3,  754 

1932-36 • 

3, 836 

414 

380 

108 

4,  738 

1 Pea  and  Medium  White.  2 California  Small  White. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  Agricultural  Economics.  “Production  of 

Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes”,  1927-34,  January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938. 
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Table  7. — Production  of  pinto  beans,  by  States,  1921-31 

[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Year 

Colorado 

New 

Mexico 

California 

Arizona 

Other 

States 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1927 

1, 031 

494 

0) 

20 

52 

1, 597 

1928 

946 

337 

51 

15 

53 

1,402 

1929 

1,204 

968 

51 

12 

84 

2,319 

1930 

2,  286 

576 

72 

17 

145 

3,  096 

1931 

857 

745 

15 

25 

45 

1,  687 

1932 

440 

343 

24 

23 

29 

859 

1933 

1, 178 

518 

62 

19 

51 

1, 828 

1934 

367 

67 

121 

23 

1 

579 

1935 

1, 133 

647 

285 

29 

53 

2, 147 

1936 

1, 030 

432 

130 

37 

79 

1,708 

1937 

687 

600 

160 

30 

131 

1,  608 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGES 

1927-31 

1,265 

624 

47 

18 

76 

2, 020 

1932-36 

830 

401 

124 

26 

42 

1, 424 

1 None  reported. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  “Production  of 
Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes,”  1927-34,  January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938. 


Table  8. — Production  of  great  northern  beans,  by  States,  1921-31 
[Thousands  of  bags  of  100  pounds  each] 


Year 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1927 

801 

113 

287 

(0 

7 

1,208 

1928 

783 

189 

359 

15 

41 

1,387 

1929 

1,061 

235 

406 

25 

20 

1,  747 

1930 

1, 149 

360 

394 

40 

68 

2,011 

1931 

1,  255 

392 

242 

50 

17 

1,  956 

1932 

612 

108 

192 

75 

5 

992 

1933 

817 

285 

239 

87 

12 

1,  440 

1934 

655 

253 

124 

48 

4 

1,  084 

1935 

728 

375 

225 

90 

23 

1,  441 

1936 

879 

322 

146 

116 

7 

1,  470 

1937 

1,  236 

414 

213 

211 

16 

2,090 

FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGES 

1927-31 

1,  010 

258 

338 

26 

31 

1,  662 

1932-36 

738 

269 

185 

83 

10 

1,285 

1 None  reported. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  “Production  of 
Beans  in  the  United  States,  by  Commercial  Classes”,  1927-34,  January  1937;  1935-37,  January  1938- 
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Table  9.= — Carload  freight  rates  on  dry  edible  beans 

[Rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds] 


From— 


To— 

San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Denver, 

Colo. 

Twin  Falls, 
Idaho 

Alma,  Mich. 

Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Rate 

Wt. 

Rate 

Wt. 

Rate 

Wt. 

Rate 

Wt. 

Rate 

Wt. 

Baltimore,  Md 

110 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

1 48 

20,  000 

1 33 

20,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

1 41 

50,  000 

1 27 

50,  000 

Birmingham,  Ala.  

110 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

76 

36,  000 

81 

36,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

59 

50,  000 

64 

50,  000 

Boston,  Mass. 

110 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

1 48 

20,  000 

1 35 

20,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

1 41 

50,  000 

i 29 

50,  000 

Chicago,  111..  . . .. 

110 

40,  000 

2 68 

40,  000 

2 95 

40,  000 

1 28 

20,  000 

1 40 

20,  000 

95 

60,  000 

2 58 

60,  000 

2 84 

60,  000 

1 24 

50,  000 

i 34 

50,  000 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

110 

40,  000 

87 

36,  000 

no 

40,000 

1 30 

20,  000 

1 38 

20,000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

1 25 

50,  000 

l 33 

50,  000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 

110 

40,  000 

2 42 

40,  000 

2 68 

40,  000 

65 

36,  000 

56 

50, 000 

95 

60,  000 

2 32 

60,  000 

2 58 

60,  000 

47 

50,  000 

New  York,  N.  Y 

no 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

no 

40,  000 

1 48 

20,  000 

1 33 

20,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

1 41 

50,  000 

1 27 

50,  000 

New  Orleans,  La  _ 

no 

40,  000 

2 80 

40,  000 

2 106 

40,  000 

90 

36,  000 

1 97 

36,  000 

95 

60,  000 

95 

60,  000 

1 71 

50, 000 

1 76 

50, 000 

1 Published  to  expire  June  30,  1938,  unless  sooner  cancelled,  changed,  or  extended. 

2 Published  to  expire  Aug.  31,  1938,  unless  sooner  cancelled,  changed,  or  extended. 

Source  of  data:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Traffic,  Section  of  Tariffs,  Rate  Branch. 


Table  10. — Dry  beans:  United  States  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination,  1933-35 1 


Countries  of  origin 

3-year 

average 

imports 

1933-35 

Percent- 

age 

Countries  of  destination 

3-year 

average 

exports 

1933-35 

Percent- 

age 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Thousand 

Thousand 

bags 

bags 

Mexico ... 

81 

36.7 

Cuba 

20 

31.7 

Chile  — 

45 

20.4 

Panama  ... 

8 

12,7 

Japan.. 

39 

17.7 

Canada. . _ 

6 

9.  5 

Hong  Kong  . 

30 

13.6 

J amaica 

4 

6.3 

Argentina.  . _ .... 

12 

5.5 

Nicaragua 

4 

6.3 

Netherlands  ._  ... 

3 

1.4 

France.  _ 

2 

3.2 

Italy 

2 

.9 

Mexico. 

2 

3.2 

China 

2 

.9 

Netherland  W.  I 

2 

3.  2 

Canada 

1 

. 5 

Australia 

1 

1.  6 

Greece. 

1 

.5 

Barbados 

2 1 

1.6 

Kwantung  . 

1 

.5 

British  Honduras  _ 

1 

1.6 

Philippine  Islands 

2 1 

.5 

French  Oceania.  ...  . 

1 

1.6 

Other  countries  . 

2 

.9 

Philippine  Islands  . _ _ _ _ 

1 

1.6 

Other  countries . . 

10 

15.9 

Total 

220 

100.0 

Total 

63 

100.0 

1 Calendar  years. 

2 2-year  average. 

Source  of  data:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Commerce  Year  Book  and  Monthly  Summary  of 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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